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CHOICE HAM AND BREAKFAST BACON can be 
produced by the farmer for much less than the 
cost of purchased meat. 

The cheapest meat a farmer can use is the product 
of his own farm. 

This is also true of the suburban or town farmer 
who fattens one or two hogs on kitchen and truck- 
garden wastes. 

Home-cured pork of the right kind always has a 
ready market and in many cases it will prove to be 
the best way to market hogs. 

The home curing of pork is a good practice and 
should be more extensively adopted. 

This publication explains how to slaughter hogs 
and cure pork. Butchering and cutting up the car- 
cass, lard rendering, brine and dry curing, smoking, 
and sausage making are discussed in the following 
pages. 
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n^OO MANY FAEMEES buy a part or all of their supply of 
J- meat from local stores and hucksters. Meat and animals, espe- 
cially hogs, can be raised and the meat cured at home for much less 
than the cost of the purchased meat, to say nothing of a ready market 
for good country-cured hams, shoulders, and sides. In spite of 
these facts, however, the practice of purchasing cured meats has 
increased among farmers. It may not be practicable for every 
farmer to butcher and cure his own meat, but in nearly every com- 
munity a few farmers could do it and make good profits. Farmers 
who sell country-cured meats have very little difficulty in establishing 
a permanent trade. To accomplish it one must understand the kind 
of cured meat the trade demands. A well-marbled, juicy, savory 
piece of meat showing the proper admixture of fat and lean, properly 
cured and possessing a good flavor, is the kind the consumer desires. 



In selecting hogs for butchering, health should have first considera- 
tion. Even though the hog has been properly fed and carries a prime 
finish, the best quality of meat can not be obtained if the animal is un- 
healthy ; there is always some danger that disease may be transmitted 
to the person who eats the meat. The keeping quality of the meat 
is always impaired by fever or other derangements. 



A hog in medium condition, gaining rapidly in weight, yields the 
best quality of meat. Do not kill a hog that is iosing flesh. A reason- 
able amount of fat gives juiciness and flavor to the meat, but large 
amounts of fat are not essential. 
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QUALITY. 

The breeding of animals plays an important part in producing a ^ 
carcass of high quality. Selection, long-continued care, and intelli- ^ 
gent feeding will produce meat of desirable quality. The smooth, 
even, and deeply fleshed hogs yield the nicely marbled meat. 

AGE FOR KILLING. 

The meat from very young hogs lacks flavor and is watery. Old ^^^^ 
meat is generally very tough. The meat of old hogs can be improved, 





YiG, 1. Tools for killing and dressing hog-s. A, meat saw ; B, 14-inch steel ; cut- 
ting knife; D, hog hook; 8-inch sticking knife ; F, bell-shaped stick scraper; 
G, separate parts of stick scraper ; H, gambrel. 

however, if they are properly fattened before slaughter. Hogs can 
be killed for meat any time after 8 weeks, but the most profitable 
age at which to slaughter is from 8 to 12 months. 

TREATMENT BEFORE SLAUGHTER. 

Hogs intended for slaughter should not be kept on full feed up to 
the time of kilHng. It is better to hold them entirely without feed ^ 
for 18 or 24 hours prior to that time, but they should be allowed all % 
the fresh water they will drink. This treatment promotes the elimi- 
nation of the usual waste products from the system ; it also helps to 
clear the stomach and intestines of their contents, which in turn 
facilitates the dressing of the carcass and the cleanly handling ^ 
and separation of the viscera. No animal should be whipped or 
excited prior to slaughter. 
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EQUII'MEWT FOR SLAUGHTEUmG. 

It 16 eesential to Imvc the proper cquii)iiient for rnpiil i»U(l skillful 
work at killing time: An 8-ineh straight sticking knife, a cutting 
knife, a 14-ineli stceK a hog hook, a bell-shaped stick scniper, a 
gambrcl. and Ji ino*it saw (fig. 1). More than one of each of these 
tools may bo necessary if many hogs are to be slaughtered and 
handled to best advantage. A barrel is a very convenient receptaelo 
in which to scald hogs. The barrel should be placed at an angle of 
nbout 45^ at the end of a table or platform of proper height. The 
tablo and barrel should be fa.^toned securely to keep the workmen 




1.^10. 2. — rosition for sticking tlio lio;;. 



from slipping. A block and tackle will reduce labor. All the tools 
iiHd apparatus shonld be in r^xlb@6S before beginning, 

KILLING AND DRESSING. 
Ordinarily it is not necessary to stun or shoot a hog l)#fore stick- 
ing, although it is done in some localities for humane rmsons. If 
the hog is stuck without being stunned, he should be scpiarely on his 
baek tfhen stuck. Two men can reach under and grasp the legs on 
the opposite side of the body and with a quick jerk turn tJie hog 
over on his back. One man can stand astride the body with his legs 
just bi^ck of Uic hog's shoulders, ^ydjig a good grip on the forelegs 
(fig. 2). In this position the hog ca^i be held in place while the 
other man does the sticking. 
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A narrow, straiglit-bladed knife, 8 inches long, serves very well 
for sticking ii hog. The knife should be pointed direetly toward the 
root of the t^til and held in a line wrth the hiiekbone. Thrust tlie 
kuifo in G or S inelios direetly iu front of the breastbone. The knife 
should be kept iu a straight liuc so as not to stiek a shoulder, eausuig 
blood to elot^ whieh result^s in ^nste in trimming or a shoulder vhieh 
keei)s poorly. After the knife has been inserted 0 or 7 inches, turn 
it and Avithdraw. This severs (he arteries iu Uic ueck and insures 
better bleeding. Avoid sticking the heart, for in that case the blood 




rui. .*!. — A convmlcut .irrnn;;omcnt for scnldlnu. 

Will not be puuii)cd frolfi fehe urteo-iae, Aft^r stiekij^g, the hog may 
be tnrnod ov^* on one $id^ 

SCALDIN'G ANU SCRAPING. 

The most ooai vein lent vossel in which to heat water for scalding is 
a large CH-ldrcMi or kii^Mit built for scfilding hogs and pheed over a 
ftre wmr ti%e plii^. of butchering. If (he hog is not loo large a barrel 
may be nmd ikw scaJdLiig. The :irrmugam©iit for most eflicicut 
acalding i^ shown in fig. H and is de.%eribiw3 in the i)aragraph entitled 
** Equipment for slaughter." If (he barrel is not of snflicient sizf* 
lo accommodate (he hog, a blanket or seviw**! sacks may be laid over 
(he carcass aud scalding water poured over it. The blanket or sacks 
will retain (he uu)ist heat long enough lo loosen the hair. 

If the water is heated in the house it should be boiling when re- 
moved from the slove and earried to (he ])lace of scalding. At the 
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time the hog is scalded the water should be at a temperature of from 
145° to 155° F. If no thermometer is at hand, stick the finger into 
the water three times in rapid succession, and if it bums severely the 
third time the water is about right. If the water is too hot the hair 
may set, causing even more trouble than if too cold. A teaspoonful 
of lye or a small shovelful of wood ashes added to every 30 gallons 
of water will aid in removing the scurf. After either one of these 
alkalies is added the water should be stirred thoroughly. 

If the barrel is used insert the hog hook in the lower jaw, place 
the hog on the table, and slide it into the barrel (fig. 3). The rear 
end of the hog is scalded first for the reason that if the water is too 
hot and the hair sets it can be removed more easily from the rear 
than from the fore part. The hog should be kept moving in the water 
to be sure that no part will rest against the side of the barrel. Occa- 
sionally the hog should be drawn out of the water to air, when the hair 
may be " tried." When the hair and scurf easily slip from the surface, 
scalding is complete. Pull the hog out upon the table and remove 
the hair and scurf from the legs and feet at once. The simplest way 
to do this is to twist the legs in both hands. Use the hog hook to 
remove the dewclaws at the same time. Remove the hair and scurf 
from the rear end of the hog by means of a bell-shaped scraper. 

The same test for determining whether scalding has continued 
long enough may be used when blankets or sacks are used, and the 
dresssing of the carcass should also proceed in the same manner. 

Cut the skin for about 3 or 4 inches just below the hocks in both 
hind legs. Loosen the tendons and insert the gambrel. Be sure that 
both tendons in each leg are loosened before inserting the gambrel. 
Then scald the front part of the hog. After the front part of the 
hog is scalded pull it out on the table as before. Remove the hair 
and scurf immediately from the ears, forelegs, and head, as those 
parts cool very quickly. Use the bell-shaped scraper to remove the 
remaining hair and scurf. If the hair fails to yield in any particular 
part, cover that portion with a gunny sack and pour on hot water. 
When most of the hair and scurf is removed pour hot water over the 
entire carcass and by means of a knife shave off the hair that is left. 
Hang the hog up, pour a bucketful of cold water over it, and scrape 
off the remaining dirt or scurf. Much of the heavy labor may be 
avoided by means of a hoist, such as a block and tackle, for lifting 
the hog. 

REMOVING ENTKAILS. 

After the hog is hung up and the surface is clean the next step 
is to remove the entrails. Cut through the midline, beginning at 
the top and continue cutting down to the head. Cut around the 
2'ectum on each side and pull it out between the pelvic bones. 
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Place the knifo between tlio first aiul second fingers of the left 
hand, inserting the fingers where the opening has been made, and 
with the right hand force the knife down through ih% IwomAmQ 
to the opening in the neck. The fingers will serve as a guide in mak- 
ing the cut and will protect the intestines from being cut. AVhen the 
opening hM^ been made, remove the fat which surrounds tti# stoiTiiM;h. 
Then remove the int<;stines, stomach, and gullet in one operation, 
thus preventing contamination of the cnrcass b}' the stomach con- 
tents. Remove the pluck, consisting of the heart, lungs, luid wmd- 
pipe, by cutting ih% dijiphragm, which is tlie membrane tJiiO, 9ep»- 




f»le6 tlm organs of f^h^ chmt tvmn the stoniacli. bowel.%, ftnd other 
nbdoininnl organs. By cutting between the light and dark portions 
of the diaphragm and continuing down along the backbone tlic oii- 
fcire pluck umf be ©isily i%mo'v©d. Put n piece of corncob or small 
block of wood in the hogs mouth so that air cnn circulate. AVash out 
tli'© inside of the carcass with cold water and a elotJi. Take n stick 
ftbount 12 or 18 inches long snd spreAd 6pm\ tht sides, allowing a free 
circulation of air. To facilitate cooling, the head should be removed 
and the carcass split or sawed down the bacld)one. In splitting or 
SftWing ilm ca^c^s^ ha cM-efid t^ cut as ne«r Uie midliu« as po^'ble. 
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THE LEAF LARD. 

While the carcass is still warm remove the leaf lard or kidney fat 
in order to facilitate cooling the carcass and lessen the danger of the 
hams and loins souring. The leaf lard should be spread out on a 
table to cool, with the thin membrane side turned down. The gut 
fat should not be mixed with the leaf lard in rendering. 

COOLING THE CARCASS. 

The carcass should be cooled after slaughtering, but not allowed 
to freeze. Temperature can not be controlled on the farm, but it is 
possible to kill when the weather is favorable. Select a day in 
winter when there is chance for cooling the carcass before the surface 
freezes. The desirable temperature for cooling meat is from 3-1 to 
40° F. In the summer it is necessary to have refrigeration. In the 
fall it is best to kill in the evening, allowing the carcass to cool over- 
night. Hang the carcass in a dark cellar or a cool room in the barn 
before the flies can get at it. Freshly killed meat absorbs odors very 
readily; do not hang the carcass in a freshly painted room or in a 
room with tar, kerosene, or gasoline. 

A pork carcass should not be cut up until it is thoroughly cooled. 

CUTTING UP HOGS. 

The usual farm method of cutting up a hog is to sever the ribs on 
each side of the backbone, take out the backbone, and split the car- 
cass down the midline. The ribs are taken out before the sides are 
"blocked." Another method is to split with a saw or cleaver as near 
the midline as possible. Then divide each half into four parts, head, 
shoulder, middle, and hams, as shown in figure 5, left side. Eemove 
the leaf if it was not done before. Peel the leaf backward with the 
fingers, starting at the front end. The kidneys are in this fat. 

HEAD. 

The head is generally removed before the carcass is split into 
halves. Cut about an inch back of the ears, making a complete circle 
around the head. If the cut does not happen to strike the atlas joint, 
twist the head and it will yield. The fattest part of ths head can 
be used for lard and the more fleshy parts may be used for sausage 
or headcheese. The jowl is sometimes used for cooking with sauer- 
kraut or baked beans and in the spring with turnip greens. 

SHOULDER. 

One-half the carcass should be placed on a cutting table and cut 
up into various cuts shown in figure 5. Cut off the front foot 
about 1 inch above the knee and the hind foot the same distance 
above the hock. The feet can be used to make pickled pigs' feet or 
79561°— 18— Bun. 913 2 
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pigs'-focjt 'j@Ily. The shoiUder <nit is inside bc^^weeti tibt fourth and 
fifth ribs. Remove the ribs from the shoulder; also the piece of 
backbone which maj' be attached. Cut close to the ribs iu re- 
moving thcan so as to kft^e a-s much mmi on the shoiildj&r as possible. 




KiG. 0. — Cuts of pork: 1. laaoi. i. Slt€oii, X. Lolti. 4. Shoulder. i. Mead. 



Thmt are ''spare ribs" jand make an excellent dish when fried or 
baked. If only a small qur.nti.y of cured meat is desired, the (op of 
the shoulder maj' be cut oi\ about one third the distance from the 
top and i)a.iiniil feo it (fig. G). Tlia ftit of tlx# sliouldm* top may be 
u^l for liu'd ftiid fclie l^an moat for stoaJc or roasts. It should b« 
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trimmed up smoothly. The fnt trimmings should be used for krd 
and the lean trimmings for saiisape. 

MmDLE. 

The ham is removed from the middle by cutting just h%ck of tJic 
rise in tiie bacibon^ Cut from the flank to^Yard the root of the 




Kio. i. — The shoulder cuts and trlmmlnj;«. 



tail at an angle of about 4.'>**. Loin imM which would otherwise be 
trimmed ofT the ham and used for ssnrnge is tJnis saved. Eemove 
the ribs from t-ho sida, cutting sus closg to the ribs as possible. The 
loin and fatback aj-e cut off in one piece; cut parallel with the back 




I'lc. 7, — Ix)In, loin trimmings, and fatback. 



just below the tenderloin muscle on the rear part of the middle. Re- 
move the fat on top of the loin, but do not cut into the loin meat 
(fig. 7). The lean meat is used for chops or roasts and the fatback 
for Ini-d, The reuuiindor of the middle should then be trimmed for 
bacon. If it is a very large side it uuiy be cut in two pioccs. Trim all 
sides and edges as square as po?;sible (fig. 9). 
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HAM. 



All rough and hanging pieces of meat should be trimmed from tho 
ham. Tt should then be trimmed sjnoothly, exposing as little lewn 




vui. s.- 



-Mnin and ham triniintujhi;:*. 

meat as possible, because the curing hardens it (fig. 8). All lean 
trhnmings should be saved for sausage and fat trimmings for lard 
The othe^r half of the carca^ should be cut up in <?iniilnr fn^hion. 




Via. f>. — A sido of Noon niid bficon triiiimli^. 
UtAT TK1MM.i:kGS AKn FAT TKlMiClKGS. 

^Vfter the carcass has been cut up ind th^ \)\m}m are trimmed and 
shaped properly for Iho curing. process there are coaisiderable i^ieccs 
of leftii mjsltfe, fat mmt, and tht Which can be used for making sans- 
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age and lard. The fat should be ^:cpanite<l from the l&m mid iisod 
for lard. The meat should bo cut into comFsnignt pieces to pass 
through the grinder. 

REHDERIHG LARD. 

The leaf lard is of the best quaJity. The back strip of the side 
also makes good lard, as do the trimmings of the ham, shoulder, and 
neck. Intestinal or gut fat is an inferior grade and is best rendered 
bj ifeaelf* It sK0fild be tiioraughly washed and left in cold \vat<;r for 
several hours before rendering, which will partially eliminate the 
offensive odor. Leaf lard, back strips, and lard trinunings ean be 
reudded fe^etti^r. If t-he gut ftd is inelndod tlie lard takes on a 
ver}^ offensive odor. 

First, remove all skin and leiui meat from the lard trimmings. 
To do this eut the lard into sferi|i6 about 1^ inches wide, thm\ plaee tiie 
strip on the table, 
skin down, and 
eut the fat from 
the skin. "Wlicn a 
pieee of skin large 
enough to grasp is 
freed from the fat, 
tekB it ID the left 
hand, kuifo held 
in iJie right hand 
inscrt^^ betfreen 

tlie fat and skin, no. lO,— Picocf; of ftt cut for rendering. 

pull tJie skin and with the knife slanted downward slightly this will 
' clcujily reiiiove the fat from the skin. The strips of fat should 
tiiim be cut into pieees 1 or U inehos square, making thftin about 
equd in size so that they will fry out evenly (fig. 10). 

Pour into the kettle about a quart of water, then fill it nearly full 
"wUh the lard cuttings. The fat will then heat and bring ou4 the 
grease without burning. Cook the lard over n moderate fire. At 
the beginning the temperature should be about 100° F., and it should 
be iuereased to 2-10° F. When the eraeklings h&gxn to browti, r©du«ec 
the temperature to 200° F. or a little over, but not to e.xeeed 212° F.^ 
in order to prevent seorching. Frequent stirring is ueeossary 
to prevent burning (fig. 11). AVhen the eraeklings are thoroi^ily 
browned, and light enough to float, the lard should be removed from 
the fire. Press the fat from the eraeklings and use them to make 
crackKiig bmad or feed them to the ehiekens. Wlien the Isi-rd is 
remoml from the fire allow it to eool a little. To aid eooliug stir it, 
M-hich also tends to whiten it and make it smooth. Then strain it 
Wu-ough a muslin elotJi into the eontainers. 
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Lard which is to be kept for a considerable time should be placed 
in air-tight containers and stored in the cellar or other convenient ipi 
place away from the light, in order to avoid rancidity. Fruit jars ^ 
are probably available at seasons when lard is being rendered for ^ 
summer use and they make excellent' containers. Earthenware con- 
tainers, such as crocks and jars, may also be used and should be 
sealed with a coating of paraffin. All containers should be sterilized 
before filling, and if covers are placed on the crocks or jars, they also 
should be sterilized before use. Lard stored in air-tight containers 
away from the light has been found to keep in perfect condition for 
a number of years. 

When removing lard from a container for use, take it off evenly 
from the surface exposed. Do not dig down into the lard and take 
out a scoopful, for that leaves a thin coating around the sides of the 
container, which will become rancid very quickly through the action 
of the air. 

CURING PORK. 

The first essential in curing is to make sure the pork is thoroughly 
cooled. Meat should never be frozen either prior to or during the 
period of curing. 

The proper time to begin curing is when the meat is cooled and 
still fresh. Twenty-four to 36 hours after killing is the opportune 
time. 

VESSELS FOR CURING. 

A clean hardwood molasses or sirup barrel is a suitable vessel in 
which to cure pork. The barrel should be clean and tight so as to 
prevent leakage. A large stone or metal, jar is the best container in 
which to cure meat but the initial cost is high. Stone or metal con- 
tainers are very easily kept clean. If a barrel is used repeatedly for 
curing pork it is necessary to scald it out thoroughly before fresh pork 
is packed into it'. 

CURING AGENTS. 

Salt, saltpeter, sugar, and molasses are the principal preservatives 
used in curing pork. Borax, boric acid, f armalin, salicylic acid, and 
other chemicals are sometimes used, but their use is prohibited in . 
connection with meats and products to which the Federal meat- 
inspection law is applicable. 

Salt when applied alone to meat makes it very hard and dry be- 
cause its action draws out the meat juices and hardens the muscle € 
fibers. Saltpeter is used to preserve the natural color of the meat. 
It is more astringent than salt and should be used sparingly. Sugar 
and molasses act differently from salt. They soften the muscle fibers 
and improve the flavor of the meat; hence the combination of salt ^ 
and sugar makes a good cure. 
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BRINE CURIN'G AND DRYING CURING. 

^[iich diversity of opinion exists as t6 the merits of the two ^Yars 
of curing — hrining and dry curing. It is less trouble to pack meat 
in f barrel and pour brine on than to rub meat three or four times 
tvith salt. The brine keeps insects and vermin a\vay. If directions 
arc followed closely and pure watet* is used in making the brine, it 
will not spoil and should keep for a reasonable length of time. If 




Vta. 11. — A suitable kottlc for rcndcrlnff lard. 



the brine becomes " ropy," it should be poured off and boiled or a 
new brine made. It is advisable to rub the surface of the meat witJi 
line salt and allow it to drain, flesh side down, for 6 to 12 hours before 
being put in the cure. This applies to both brine and drf curing. 

PLACE FOR CURING. 

A cool, well- ventilated cellar, free from rats, is the most dGsir8d)le 
jilace for bortJi brine And dry curing. The smokehouse may alio be 
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used for the purpose, but it should be observed that when curing by 
the dry-salt method special attention should be given to the ventila- 
tion to prevent excessive dryness. 

Cold-storage and ice plants generally have, rooms equipped with 
partitioned shelves, where farmers may store their meat during the 
process of curing at an even' temperature, which will insure excellent 
results. This should be beneficial in southern climates, where the 
weather is warm or subject to sudden change. In localities where 
such refrigeration facilities have not been established cooperative 
cold-storage plants conducted by a number of farmers in a community 
may be found to be a good 'investment, as plants of that kind may be 
used also for the purpose of manufacturing ice during the summer 
months and the power may be utilized further in generating electricity 
for lighting. 

BRINE-CURED PORK. 

Many different formulas may be used for curing pork by the brine 
method, but the recipe given below if followed closely will give very 
good results: 

For each 100 pounds of meat use— 
10 pounds salt. 
2i pounds sugar or sirup. 
2 ounces saltpeter. 
5 gallons water. 

In warm weather 9 or 10 pounds of salt are preferable. 

Allow four days' cure for each pound in a ham or shoulder and 
three days for bacon and small pieces. For example, a 15-pound 
ham will take 60 days ; a piece of bacon weighing 10 pounds, 30 days. 

The brine should be made the day before it is used, so that it 
will be cool. All the ingredients are poured into the water and 
boiled until thoroughly mixed. Place the ham on the bottom of the 
container, shoulders next, bacon sides and smaller cuts on top. 
Pour in the brine, and be sure it covers the meat thoroughly. In 
five days pour off the brine and change the meat, placing the top 
meat on the bottom and the bottom meat on top, then pour back the 
brine. Eepeat this operation again on the tenth and eighteenth 
days. If the pickle becomes ropy, take out all the meat and wash it 
and the container off thoroughly. Boil the ropy pickle, or, better, 
make new pickle. When each piece of meat has received the proper 
cure, take it out of the pickle and wash in lukewarm water, string, 
and hang in the smokehouse. (See p. 25 for directions for smoking.) 
The temperature of the smokehouse should not exceed 125° F. Smoke 
the meat until it has a good chestnut color. 

Below is an excellent cure, in which the meat is preserved in brine 
formed from the mixture of the juices brought out of the meat by the 
application of the following ingredients : 
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For each 100 pounds of meat use — 
8i pounds salt. 

2 pounds melted sugar or warm sirup. 
2 ounces saltpeter. 
2 ounces red pepper. 
2 ounces black pepper. 

All the ingredients should be mixed thoroughly. Rub each piece 
of meat with the mixture. Pack the meat in a container, hams on 
the bottom, shoulders next, and bacon sides on top. Liquid enough 
will be formed to cover the hams. Allow the meat to cure for six 
weeks; string and hang in the smokehouse. (See p. 25 for direc- 
tions for smoking.) The bacon and smaller pieces of meat may be 
eaten any time after they are cured. The hams are better after they 
have aged. 

DRY-CURED PORK. 

Dry-cured pork requires more work than brine-cured, though it 
If sometimes less expensive. Danger from rats and other vermin is 
less in the case of brine-cured pork. Both methods of curing are 
very successful if care is taken to see that each operation is executed 
correctly. Following is the method of dry curing : 

For each 100 pounds of meat use — 
7 pounds salt. 
2i pounds sugar. 
2 ounces saltpeter. 

Mix all ingredients thoroughly, then rub one-third of the quantity 
of the mixture over the meat and pack it away in a box or on a 
table. The third day break bulk and rub half of the remaining mix- 
ture on the meat and repack. Break bulk the seventh day and rub 
the remainder of the mixture over the meat and pack the meat to 
cure. Allow one day and a half cure for each pound the pieces of 
meat average. After the meat has cured, wash each piece with luke- 
warm water and hang in the smokehouse. (See p. 25 for direc- 
tions for smoking.) 

Another dry cure is as follows : 

For each 100 pounds of meat use — 
8 pounds salt. 
3 pounds warm sirup. 

2 ounces saltpeter. 

3 ounces black pepper. 
2 ounces red pepper. 

All the ingredients above should be mixed thoroughly. Eub each 
piece of meat thoroughly with the mixture and pack the meat in 
bulk on a clean floor or table or in a container. In 10 days break 
bulk and repack the meat. This is done to make the cure more uni- 
form and to prevent souring. Allow the meat to cur<e five or six 
weeks. (See page 25 for directions for smoking.) 
79561°— 18— Bull. 913 3 
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PICKLED PORK. 

Fatbacks cut into suitable pieces for curing are generally treated 
in the following manner: The pieces of meat are packed in a con- 
tainer and a pickle made of the following ingredients is poured over 
the meat: To 4 gallons of water add 10 pounds of salt and 2 ounces 
of saltpeter for each 100 pounds of meat. 

THE SMITHFIELD' HAM. 

Smithfield hams are cured as follows : 

The hams are placed in a large tray of Liverpool fine' salt, then 
the flesh surf ace is sprinkled with finely ground crude saltpeter until 
the hams are as white as though covered by a moderate frost — or, 
say, use 4 to 6 ounces of the powdered saltpeter to each 100 pounds 
of green hams. 

After applying the saltpeter, salt immediately with the Liverpool 
fine salt, covering the entire surface well. Then pack the hams in 
bulk, but not in piles more than 3 feet high. In ordinary weather the 
hams should remain thus for three days. Then break bulk and re- 
salt with the fine salt. The hams thus salted and resalted should now 
remain in salt in bulk one day for each pound each ham weighs— 
that is, a 10-pound ham should remain 10 days, and in like pro- 
portion of time for larger and smaller sizes. Next wash with tepid 
water until the hams are thoroughly cleaned, and, after partially 
drying, rub the entire surface with finely ground black pepper, after 
which they should be hung in the smokehouse and the important 
operation of smoking begun. The smoking should be done very 
gradually and slowly, lasting 30 or 40 days. 

After the hams are cured and smoked they should be repeppered, 
to guard against vermin, and then bagged. These hams improve 
with age and are in perfection when 1 year old. 

SAUSAGE. 

If made into sausage, scraps and pieces of meat which otherwise 
would be wasted may be converted into delicious dishes. Sausage 
making is a trade well worth learning. Often on the farm when 
animals are butchered for home consumption portions of the carcass 
are not utilized to best advantage. A demand for fresh and smoked 
country sausage always exists, and it is just as important for every 
farmer to know how to make good sausage as it is to know how to 
make good hams and bacon. 

The only equipment necessary to make sausage is a meat cutter 
with a stuffer attachment. A very convenient grinder can be pur- 
chased for $3, and a stuffer attachment will cost about 35 cents. A 
knife, cord string, and casings or muslin bags also will be needed. 
The muslin bags can be made any size, but the most convenient are 12 
inches long by 2 inches in diameter. When sausage is stuffed in 
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muslin bags it should be pnrafTincd after stnfiing. Sausage stufTed in 
muslin bags and parafTmed keeps longer and better than in easings. 
Sausage will kmp very well in stone eroeks or tin piii>s if a l*vcr of 
lard or paraffin is put over the top. 

PURK POKK SAUSAGE. 

Good pork sausage may be made as follows: Take three parts of 
fresli leitn mmt to on€ pn-rt of fak Add to eaeh 100 poumJs of 
meat li to 2 pounds salt, 2 ounees fmc sage, 1 ounce ground nutmeg, 
and 4 ounees blaek pepper. Cut the meal into small pieces and 
tl\€U put tJu-migh the grindoi', vising tiie small plat^ The s]>ie(m 
shmM til be mixed togcthoa' wid idd^ to Uie meat as it go^ Uirough 




1-*IG. — A display of various kinds of snusnRC. 



the grinder. After it is well ground, mix thoroughly, to bo sure that 
it is uniformly flavored. Xo water should be added if the sausage 
is to be stored away in bulk. If stuffed in easing a little water is 
neeessary to soften the metvt so that it will slip through the stuffer 
into the casings. 

SMOKED OR COUNTRY SAUSAGE. 

The following ingredients are used in nuiking smoked or eountry 
sausage: 

S5 iiouuds lean pork. 
1i» i>oun(ls boof. 

IJ or S pomuls snit. 

4 ounces black pept>«ir. 

1 ounce 16(1 p«^imr. 

1 ounce sweet marjoniin. 

1 ounce mace. 
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Cut the meat into small pieces and sprinkle seasoning over it, 
then run through the grinder with the small plate. Put it away in 
a cool place for 24 or 36 hours, then add a little water and stuff into 
hog casings and smoke in a very cool smoke until a dark mahogany 
color is obtained. 

FRANKFURT OR VIENNA SAUSAGE. 

Frankfurt or Vienna style sausage is more popular with the manu- 
facturers and the trade than any other kind. It is made as follows : 

70 pounds beef. 

30 pounds pork (not too lean). 
20 pounds water. 

1^ or 2 pounds salt. 

2 ounces nutmeg. 

i ounce black pepper. 

1 or 2 ounces red pepper. 

Cut the beef into small pieces and salt and allow it to cure for 48 
hours in a cool place. Cut the pork into small pieces and put the 
beef and pork through the grinder together. Put into a container 
and add the water and spices. After it is all mixed put it through 
the grinder, again, using the fine plate. Stuff into sheep casings. 
After the sausage is stuffed into the casings by means of the thumb 
and forefinger, press the casing together, about 4 inches apart. 
Twist the first link two or three times. The next link made should 
be twisted in the opposite direction to keep the casing from untwist- 
ing. After it is twisted into linlcs, hang it in the smokehouse for 
about 2 hours at a temperature not to exceed 125° F. After it is 
smoked, boil it for 5 or 10 minutes and then plunge it into cold water 
and hang it in a cool place. 

BOLOGNA STYLE SAUSAGE. 

Bologna style sausage is used extensively for lunches on picnics or 
outings. Its keeping qualities are excellent. The following ingredi- 
ents are used in making it : 

60 pounds cured beef.^ 
40 pounds pork. 
20 poundn water, 
li or 2 pounds salt. 

2 ounces mace. 

1 ounce coriander. 

4 ounces black pepper. 

Grind the beef and let it cure for 24 or 36 hours in a cool place, 
then grind it very fine. Put the pork through the grinder, using the 
medium plate only once. Then put the beef and pork together in a 

1 Beef, ground, salt and seasoning added, and tlie bulk stored away for from 3G to 48 
hours before using it for sausage. Fresh meat stuffed into casings and smoked invariably 
spoils. 
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container and add the spices and water. Mix thoroughly until it 
takes on a dull color and becomes sticky. Stuff in weasands, large 
beef casings, or in beef rounds. AUow it to hang about 20 minutL 
in a cool place. This sausage can also be stuffed into muslin bag« 
and paraffined. It will keep perfectly prepared in this way. Smoke 
tor about 2 hours, or until a good color is obtained, at a tempera- 
ture not to exceed 140° F. After the bologna is smoked it should 
be boiled, the weasands and rounds about 30 minutes and the larger 
bolognas about 1| hours, at a temperature of 160° F. To tell when 
bologna is cooked enough, squeeze it in the hand, and if done it will 
squeak when the pressure is released. Place in cold water for about 
30 minutes and then hang it up in a cool place to keep. 

\ 

BLOOD SAUSAGE. 

Blood sausage is made of the following ingredients: 
25 pounds cured back or shoulder fat. 
7 pounds cured fat skins. 
6 pounds blood, 
i pound onions. 
1 pound salt, 
i ounce white pepper. 
1 ounce sweet marjoram. 
i ounce cloves. 

. ^''^ tilt ^Zr!'''''^ ^ ^^"^ ^'^'^ ^^'""^ 2 hours at a tempera- 
ture of 200° F. When cooked put through grinder, using small or 
medium plate. Put into a container, add blood and seasoning, and 
mix thoroughly. Stuff into large beef casings and boil, in the same 
water that the meat was cooked in, until the sausage floats. Then dip 
the sausages into cold water and hang away to cool. 

HEADCHEESE. 

The head is generally used for making headcheese, but odds and 
ends also can be used. The head should be shaved clean, the snout 
skinned and nostrils cut off just in front of the eyes. Cut out the 
eyes and eardrums. The fattest part of the head is generally used 
for lard. When the head is cleaned, soak it in water for some time 
to extract the blood and dirt. After the head is thoroughly cleaned 
cover It with water and boil until the meat separates from the bones 
Tongues and hearts may be cooked with the head. When thorouo-hly 
cooked take out the meat, saving the liquor for future use. Chop^'the 
meat up fine. Season with li pounds salt, 3 ounces black pepper 
1 ounce red pepper, "and 4 ounces ground cloves, together with 2 gal- 
lons of the liquor, for every 50 pounds of meat. All should be mixed 
thoroughly so that proper seasoning is obtained. If casings are 
available, stuff the mixture into large beef casings. A hog stomach 
after it is thoroughly cleaned, can be used. If the meat is stuffed 
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into casings it should be boiled again in the same liquor in which 
the meat was boiled. The meat in the casings should be boiled ^ntil 
it floats on the top, then placed in cold water for a short time. Store 
it away in a clean, cool place on a shelf or table. Place a board over 
the meat in the casings with a weight on top in order to hold the 
shape and to prevent the moisture from collecting m one spot it 
there are no casings available in which to stuff the meat it should be 
kept in shallow pans. 

LIVER SAUSAGE OB PUDDING. 

All the odds and ends resulting from cutting up the hog carcass 
can be used in making liver sausage. The head, if used, should be 
cleaned as previously described under "Headcheese, The ]owl 
may be cut off and salted down. The head, liver cut into shces 
and some beef or veal, if any is at hand, should be put^into a kettle 
and boiled. The skin cut from the fat also can be boiled with 
this meat. The skin will be cooked before the meat, so that it should 
be put into a cloth sack and removed when thoroughly cooked. Livers 
also cook in a very short time and should be removed. The meat 
should cook until it falls from the bones. All the meat should be 
ground, using the smaller grinder plate. Add li pounds salt, 3 
ounces sweet marjoram, 1 ounce allspice, 1 ounce black pepper, and 
about 1 gallon soup (the broth the meat was cooked in). Garlic or 
onions can be addded if desired. This recipe is for every 40 pounds 
of meat. The seasoning should be worked into the meat. Thishnished 
product can be put into jars covered with paraffin or stuffed into 
beef rounds. When stuffed into casings it should be cooked until 
the sausage floats in the same water in which the meat was cooked. 
Then place in cold water until the sausage is thoroughly cooled. 

SUMMER SAUSAGE. 

The following ingredients are used to make summer sausage: 
25 pounds cured beef free from sinews. 
15 pounds pork trimmings. 
6 ounces white pepper. 
1 ounce whole black pepper. 
1 ounce whole mustard seed. 
This sausage can be made in cold weather only. All the meat is 
put through the grinder and spices added. No salt' is needed, the 
cured beef being salty enough. Mix it all thoroughly until it is 
evenly seasoned. Spread it out in a cool place and leave it for from 
36 to 40 hours, then stuff it into hog bung casings and let hang over- 
night. Smoke over very cool smoke for several days. This sausage 
can be kept in a dry place the year round. If it gets moldy, simply 
wipe the mold off. 
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The heads and feet of hogs are generally used in making scrapple 
but it can be made from any other hog meat. The heads should be 
split through the middle and placed in a kettle with water enough to 
cover them. They should be cooked until the meat falls from the 
bones. Drain the broth off. Pick all the bones out of the meat then 
chop the meat fine and add it to the broth and boil. Corn meal should 
be added slowly until it is as thick as mush. Add the corn meal 
slowly and stir vigorously, so as to avoid lumpiness. Stir the mix- 
ture well for 10 or 15 minutes and allow it to boil one hour, when it 




Fig. 13.— a type of smokehouse that can he constructed quickly and cheaply. 

should be thick like mush. Pour the scrapple into shallow pans 
or molds. When cold, it can be sliced and fried. 

SMOKING CURED MEAT. 

The process of smoking helps to preserve the meat. Smoking also 
gives a desirable flavor to the meat if it is smoked properly and with 
the right kind of fuel. 

THE SMOKEHOUSE. 

The smokehouse can be made any size and of the kind of mate- 
rial suitable to the demands of the owner. If a very small quantity 
of meat is to be smoked once a year, a barrel or a box (fig. 13) will 
answer. On the other hand, if a considerable quantity of meat is 
smoked and the house is to be permanent, it should be built of brick 
concrete, or stone to be fireproof (figs. 14, 15). A small outdwellin<^ 
■can be used if care is taken to confine the fire to the center of the 
room in an iron kettle. The safest method is to construct a fire pit 
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outside the house and pipe the smoke into the house. The pipe 
ruuniu.' from the pit to the house should be buned to prevent 



crusiiiug 



A smokehouse G by 8 feet, 10 feet high, Nvill give best results for 
cenenil farm use. Ventilation should be provided to carry oft tho 
w^rm liir ,,ud prevent overheatiug the meat. Small openings under 
the oaves or a ehimney in the roof will eontrol vcutilation. If 
.u-rnn-emeuts can not he made to have a fire pit outside tlie house, J 




tf*i6, 14.— A farm smokehouse, Dr^proof and fairly tight. 

it should be h.iilt ou the floor and a metal sheet eoustructed to shield 
tl.e mmt If the meat can be hung G or 7 feet abofe tJ.e fire Uie 
shield ^iU not be n^cftss^rj. U Hint height the meat ^vlll get tJie 
benefit of tlie thick smoke *nd still hwig belo^v the ventilator. 

TUE FUEL. 

Green hickort or imiple wood is the best fuel for smoking. Hard 
wood is profernble to soft wood. Besinous woods should u£W be 
used as thev give an objectionable flavor to the meat. Corncobs may 
bo used, but they deposit carbon on the meat, giving it a dirty ap- 
peiirancc. 
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S4B0.KING. 

^Icat should be rcinovccl from the brine when it is euretl iWicl not 
allowed to remain in the brine overtime. "When the meat k removed 
from the brine it should be sowked for about half m hour in \fnU;r. 
If meat has remained in the brine longer than the allotted time, soak 
eaeh pieee half an hour and 3 minutes extra for eaeh day overtime. 
Tlie mmt should thon be washed in lukewa-rni water, strun"-. and 





K.'G. 15.— Mfrflt-ciiring and smokin; Louse, (liullt In Coorgia aftur plnns by United 
Slates Department of Asricult-.re.) 

hung in the smokehou.so. Do not hang (ho meat so tJiat the pieeos 
toueh. (Fig. 16.) The spuce between the mcut is neeessai-t to in- 
sure good cireulation of smoke around the meat. I'crmit the'meat to 
hang in the smokehouse for 24 hours before beginning (o smoke. A 
slo'*- fire should be sturted, ao that (he meat will warm up gradually. 
Do not get tho house too lix)t. The fire ean be kept going conliniioiisly 
until the smoking is eomplete, holding the temperature as even a« 
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possible (120° F.). From ;1G to 48 hours is the time required to 
smoke a lot of meat, but if the meat is intended to be kept for any 
length of time slower and longer smoking is desirable. During 
wsnn we.ther it is better to start the fire every other day rather than 
heat the meat too mueh. In the winter, however, if the fire is not 
kept going, the meat may eool and the smoke 'mil not pene^l-H-t^ 
prop»rtf . °As soon as the meat is thoroughly smoked, open the doors 
and ventilator, to eool the meat. When the meat is smoked it ean 
hang in the smokehouse, but for absolute stfe-kceping it sliould he 
wrap];>ed or packed 




VK. is.— »le«t li«nsln»r In the smokeliousc. 
l-RESERTlilG S.HOKED MEATS. 

Smoked mmt after it is hard and firm should be wrapped in heavy 
paper and put into mnsliii saeks. It is very important that the top 
of the saek be tied properly so as to keep insecfs out. Before tJie 
h«ms or b*eons are pUetA in t4ie saeks, eut the strings. Thei-e is a 
•n-eat tendenev to use the same string to hang up the meat after it 
ts saeked. It is impossible to tie the top of the sack and innke it 
in^^et proof if « string sUeks out of the top. In tying the top 
„f the sack make a double wrap before tying a knot, whieh will pre- 
vent the entrance of any insects. Each saek should be painted ^lUi 
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yellow wash and then each piece can be hung up for future use. 
Never stack the hams and bacons in a pile after yellow wash has 
been applied. 

RECIPE FOR YEIJLOW WASH. 

For 100 pounds hams or bacon use— 
3 pounds barium sulphate. 
0.06 pound glue. 
0.08 pound chrome yellow. 
0.40 pound flour. 

Half fill a pail with water and mix in the flour, dissolving all 
lumps thoroughly. Dissolve the chrome yellow in a quart of water 
in a separate vessel and add the solution and the glue to the flour- 
bring the whole to a boil and add the barium sulphate slowly, stirring 
constan y. Make the wash the day before it is required Stir i! 
frequently when using, and apply with a brush. 

SHIPPER'S CERTIFICATE. 

sZ'^Z'v^" t^^' '"''^ "^'''^ ''"^^^y -it'h official 

State and Federal regulations. Below appears a sample shipper's 

certificate such as must be. used in interstate shipments of unin- 

T 7 ^"^"^ P^^^"^'^ ^^^^^ fro"^ ^"^als slaugh- 
tered by the farmer on the farm. In providing blank certificates 
for the purpose this sample should be followed. In size it should be 
Of PJ o inches. 

Shipper's Certificate. 



Date _ 



Name of carrier___ 

Shipper 

Point of shipment- 

Consignee 

Destination 



I hereby certify that the following-described uninspected meat or meat 
food products are from animals slaughtered by a farmer on the fn^l ^ 
offered for transportation in interstate or foreign commerc: f e^ted frl' 
mspecUon according to the act of Congress of June 30 1906 and n t thf^ VT 
they are sound, healthful, wholesome, and fit for huSn Z'd "I'Lntin t 
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preservative or coloring matter or other substance prohibited by 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture governing meat inspection. 



Kind of product. 


Amoiint. 


Weight. 































































Two copies of this form to be presented to the common carrier with each 
shipment. 



(Signature, of shipper.) 



(Address of shipper.) 

ECONOMIC SUGGESTIONS. 

Cleanliness is the most important factor in butchering and curing 
meats. Meat very easily becomes tainted. 

Save all pieces of meat for sausage. There are many ways of 
converting it into a palatable product. 

All waste fat, trimmings, and skin should be rendered and the 
product used to make soap. 

Bones should be crushed or ground for chicken feed. 

Never put meat in cure before the animal heat is out of it. 

Always pack meat skin side down when in the curing process, 
except the top layer in a brine cure, which should be turned flesh 
side down. 

Keep close watch on the brine, and if it becomes " ropy," change it. 
Do not forget to turn or change meat several times during the 
curing process. 

The fat of dry-cured meat sometimes becomes yellow, but that 
does not make it unwholesome. 

It takes more time to smoke dry-cured than brine-cured pork. 

Slow smoking is much better than a rapid smoking, and there is 
less chance of causing the meat to drip. 
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If meat becomes moldy, brush off the mold with a stiff brush or 
trim the moldy parts off with a knife. The entire piece is not spoiled 

tie sure that meat is thoroughly cooled before sacking. 

Remember, the seasoning of sausage is generally governed by taste 
resh sausage can be kept under a covering of lard for a number 
or days. 

KEEPING FRESH MEAT. 

Fresh meat is difficult to keep during the summer months without 
the use of ice. Even with ice very little can be handled at one time 
on the average farm. If a room or family refrigerator can be kept 
at a temperature of 40° F. or less, with a good circulation of air 
fresh meat can be kept for a week or 10 days. The air should be dry 
because moisture in a refrigerator tends to develop wet mold or 
shme, which will spoil the entire piece of meat. If there is an ice 
house on the farm a small portion of it may be partitioned off as a 
CO d-storage room. The ice can then be properly packed on three 
sides of It and with good drainage this makes a very satisfactory 
place for keeping meat. This space may also be used for storing 
butter, poultry^ or other perishable products. 

A SMALL ICE HOUSE. 

To keep perishable products for a considerable time, some farmers 
may fand it convenient and necessary to build a small ico house 
which IS not unduly expensive and has the advantages of saving 
perishable products that otherwise would spoil. The following 
description, plans, and bill of necessary materials^ will assist in thi 
construction of a small ice house. 

METHOD or BUILDING THE HOUSE. 

Cut four pieces of rough 2 by 6 inch scantling 4 feet lOi inches 
long and spike them together in pairs to make the girders CSee A 
figs. 18 19, 20, 21, 22 ) Cut four pieces of rough 6 inch scant-' 
Img 6 feet 5 inches ong and set them on edge, spaced as shown in 
figure 19, on the girders which are to be placed at the extreme ends 
of the ]oist. The frame should now be turned over and the first 
layer of floor boards (marked C, figs. 18, 19, and 21) nailed to the 
joists. The floor boards should be cut so that they will just come 
to the outside edge of the joists (see C, figs. 19 and 21) 

Over the flooring put on a layer of building paper. Cut the paper 
long enough to be turned up at least 4 inches on the outside face of 

tLT A K ^"^T P"* the paper. 

The boards should be cut long enough to extend the thickness of the 
board beyond the outside face of the joists (see D, figs. 18, 19, and 21) . 

^Prepared by G. H.l^ks, Meat Inspection m^^;^^^;^^^-^^;^;;^^^^^^^^ 
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In figuring the drawings, it is assumed that the 2 by 4's are dressed 
four sides, that they will measure If by 3| inches, and that the floor- 
ing is three-fourths inch thick. 

The platform is now ready to be turned over and the ends o± the 
girders nailed on posts which are buried in the ground about 2 feet 
and extend above the ground about 10 inches, so that a bucket can 




STUD L. 



be placed under the drain pipe to catch the water from the melting 
ice and to form a trap (figs. 18 and 22) , 

Cut two pieces of boards 8 inches wide and 4 feet 10| inches long 
and nail across the ends of the joist, placing the top edge of the 
board flush with the tops of the joists (see D, figs. 18 and 19). Fill 
the spaces formed by the joists and the end boards with dry mill 
shavings, using about 100 pounds. 
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ilir^'f ^f""^^^ ^""^ ^"""'"^ ^^^'■•^^ ("parked E, figs. 18, 19 21 
and 22) should now be nailed on the joists. The flo^r Luld beS 
and end flush with the ends of the joists and not extend over le 
boards naUed to the ends of the joists (see E, figs. 18 and 21) On 
S^lTnlTf; ^'fT ^ ' ^ laid flafwise the full i;ngth 

wise : ityToniTfVf- ^^^^^ ^at- 

wi^a 2 by 4 cut 4 feet 3 inches long and on the other end nail a 




-Longitudinal section of ice bouse. 



Jl ol ^^^S, both 2 by 4's to start from the ends 

Erlt /p r?'? J '"l^r"' (See G, figs. 18 and 21.) 

Erect a 2 by 4 stud at the end of each 2 by 4 marked G, settini 
he stnids so that the width of the stud will be parallel with he W 
side of the platform. The face of stud K will be flush with thf 
outride edge of the platform, and the outside edge of S L wm b 
3| inches back from the same face. (See figs. 17, 21, and 22.) 
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Cut two pieces of 2 by 4 inch 4 feet 10^ inches long for plat^ 
(plates marked J, figs. 18, 21, and 22). Cut the corner stud marked 
K, in figures 17 and 21, 5 feet 11 inches long and the stud marked L., 
in' figures 17 and 21, 6 feet 11 inches long. 




Fig. 19. — Cross section of ice liouse. 

Now cut a 2 by 4 inch 3 feet 7 J inches long (marked H, fig. 21) 
and nail it along the outside edge, beginning at the outside corner 
of the platform. At the inside end and resting on the piece erect a 
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2 by 4 (marked I, figs. 17 and 21) cut to the correct height to fit 
under the first layer of ceiling. Cut three rafters each 8 feet T inches 
long. 

Nail one of the plates on top of the corner stud K, level it and 
support It at the other end by a board placed upright, nail to the 
platform on the end and at the corner. Place the plate on the stud 




Pig. 20. — Front elevation of ice house. 

L letting it project over the stud 3| inches, and support the opposite 
end by a board erected in the same way as that used to hold up the 
tirst plate. ^ 

At each end of the building, 3 feet 6 inches from the floor, put in 
a piece of 2 by 4 (marked M in figs. 18 and 22) set flatwise, and 
nail to the upright 2 by 4 and to the upright board. Next cut 
a piece of 2 by 4, 6 feet 5 inches long (marked N in figs 18 19 
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and 22) and lay it on the end 2 by 4's (marked M) and nail them 

The boards marked O in figures 17 and 18, forming the first layer 
of the inside lining, should now be put on the ends. The boards are 
cut just long enough to extend from the floor to the top of the plate. 
Cut three rafters 2 inches by 6 inches by 8 feet 7 inches and nail to 




Pjq^ 21. — Framing of front elevation of ice house. 

the plates, spaced as shown in figure 18. The frame is now ready to 
put on the first layer of boards to form the ceiling. The ceiling 
boards (marked P in figs. 18 and 19) are cut just long enough to 
reach between the outside faces of the rafters. ^ 

A 2 by 4 (marked Q in figs; 19 and 21) is now to be nailed flatwise 
to the ceiling. The inside edge of the 2 by 4 is set on a line with the 
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2 by 4's already in place and is for the purpose of forming a support 
to which the upper ends of the side boards are nailed. After this 
scantling is nailed in place put on the first inside layer of boards 
(marked E in figs. 17 and 19) . Next put on the firet layer of boards 
formmg the outside. The boards for ends of building should be cut 
to extend from the top of the rafters to the top of the board nailed 




"b 



Fig. 22. — Elevation of frame of ice house. 

across the ends of the floor joists (see S, fig. 18). The boards for the 
side should be cut flush with the top of the rafter and should follow 
the slope of the roof. The roof is now ready to have the shavin<rs 
put in place. Use about 100 pounds and then put on the roof boards 
m two layers with paper between. The roof boards should proiect 
over the ends of the rafter about 2 inches and beyond the sides of the 
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building about 1 foot. The roof boards should be covered without 
delay with whatever kind of covering it is intended to use, as the 
shavings must not be allowed to get wet or damp. 

The roof may be covered with tin, shingles, or one ot the pre- 
pared roofings, and should be made thoroughly water-tight When 
putting up the first layer of the boards on the outside of the frame 
fhe corner boards can not be put on until the shavings have been 
packed in the walls. The walls will require about 400 pounds ot 

shavings. . , „ 

Before the shavings are put in the walls the side of the building 
containing the doors should be framed as shown in figure 21, then 
the first layers of boards put on the inside and outside ot the waU. 

After the shavings are in place put on the corner boards and cover 
all the walls with a waterproof building paper, lapping the paper at 
the corners and at the horizontal courses. , 

The building is now ready to receive the outside layer o± boards, 
which should be put on without delay to prevent as far as possible 
any moisture from getting into the insulation. _ ; 

The doorways are beveled to receive the doors and to assist in mak- 
ing them fit tightly (see drawing, figs. 17 and 18). After the out- 
side boarding is on, the inside of the room can be papered and 
sheathed. The paper is put on as follows : Cover the floor witk two 
layers of waterproof paper and turn up on the walls 1 toot all 
around; then, starting at the floor, lay a course of paper on the walls 
parallel with the floor. Cut the strip 2 feet longer than the length ot 
the wall and start the paper 1 foot from the corner, then carry around 
the nearest corner, tack to the wall, and carry around the next corner, 
doubling the paper at the corners. Put on the next course and lap 
over the lower course about 4 inches. Put on the remainmg courses 
until the ceiling is reached, when the paper should be turned over and 
nailed to the ceiling so that -the paper covers the corner between the 
ceiling and the wall. Now lay the ceiling and bring down on the 
walls about 1 foot. Use care in putting on the paper so that no holes 
will be punched in it. After the paper is on lay the top floor and 
ceiling before putting on the side and end walls, using case to make 
as tight a fit as possible between the floor and walls and the ceiling 

'"'^Afte^^the walls are finished build the ice crib. The floor of the 
ice crib is made of 2 by 4 dressed lon--leaf yellow pine, spaced 2f 
inches apart. The supports for the floor are made by nailing _ a 
piece of dressed 2 by 4 inch scantling parallel with the floor to the 
inside boarding of the house and under each end of the scantling is 
nailed a 2 by 4 extending from the floor of the house to the under- 
side of the supports. Running across the box nail a, piece ot 1 by 6 
inch flatwise on the ceiling. The strip is so placed that it will be 
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outside of the ice crib and to it are nailed 1 by 3 inch dressed slats 
spaced about 3 inches apart. The bottoms of the slats are nailed to 
the outside of the first joist of the ice crib. This joist is located 3 
feet from the back of the ice crib. 

The joist nearest the back of the ice crib is spaced 2| inches from 
the back wall. On the face of this joist between the joist and the 
wall, nail a strip 1 by 4 inch dressed, letting the strip project 2 
inches above the top of the joists. Five inches from the inside end 
of the ice crib nail a 1 by 4 inch dressed strip across all the joists 
to form a stop for the ice cakes. 

The drip pan under the ice crib is made of a sheet of galvanized 
corrugated iron. The corrugations run the long way of the room 
ihe sheet is made 2 feet 7 inches wide and 3 feet 4 inches long the 
width bemg'the length of the corrugations. A 3-inch galvanized- 
iron gutter 3 feet 4 inches long is riveted to the edge of the sheet on 
the underside. The sheet should pitch about 2 inches in the width 
The high end of the sheet is nailed to the bottom of the first joist 
and the low end is supported by three straps soldered to the gutter 
and nailed to the joist above. The gutter should be closed at each 
end and should pitch about an inch from the front to the back At 
the lowest point of the gutter the drainpipe should be attached by 
soldermg. The drainpipe is a piece of gas or water pipe f-inch 
inside diameter and should extend from the gutter through the 
floor of the house and project below about 12 inches. If a bucket is 
so- placed under the pipe that the bottom of the pipe will be about an 
inch from the bottom of the bucket, the water from the melting ice 
will form a water seal that will prevent the outside air from entering 
the house. At least 2 inches of water should be kept in the bucket 
to form the seal. 

If a drain is provided to carry away the water, the bucket can be 
omitted, provided a trap is made in the pipe. 

The meat should not be stacked on the floor of the building but 
racks should be provided. The racks are made by nailing 2 by 4's 
edgewise against the wall and on the floor. On the face of the 2 by 
4's strips 1 by 3 inches spaced about 3 inches apart are securely nailed 

The racks on the floor should not be nailed to the floor, but should 
be made removable in order to facilitate cleaning. 

The racks against the walls are for the purpose of permitting the 
air to circulate around the meat. 

The doors are made of three thicknesses of boards similar to tho§e 
used in lining the room, nailed to a frame made of dressed 2 by 3's 
The frame is first made and covered with a thickness of boards. ' The 
box thus formed is filled with shavings and covered with boards 
Turn the door over, lay a sheet of paper on the boards, and add 
another thickness of boards. The edges of the door are to be beveled 
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to fit the door opening. The door must be made smaller than the 
opening to allow for the canvas and felt that are to be nailed all 
around the edges of the door and around the door opening. The 
hinges to hang the door should be extra heavy T hinges. The outside 
of the building should be painted three coats with an oil paint. The 
efficiency of the house depends upon the tightness with which it is 
built, and to assist in keeping it tight it is necessary to paint the out- 
side to keep moisture out of the boards, which would cause them- to 
swell and pull away from the inner boards. The paint will also help 
to keep the boards from the shrinking caused by heat from the sun. 
The inside of the building should be shellacked or varnished with a 
waterproof varnish. The varnish wi]l keep the boards from absorb- 
ing moisture and causing trouble and will also permit the house to 
be easily cleaned. The house should be thoroughly cleaned imme- 
diately after the meat has been removed. 

BILL OF MATERIALS. 



2 pieces 2 by 6 inches, 10 feet long, for girders, rough. 

2 pieces 2 by 6 inches, 14 feet long, for joists, rough. 

3 pieces 2 by 6 inches, 9 feet long, for rafters, rough. 

2 cedar posts, 6-inch diameter, 6 feet long. 

1 piece 2 by 4 inches, 6 feet long, stud K, dressed. 
1 piece 2 by 4 inches, 7 feet long, stud L, dressed. 
1 piece 2 by 4 inches, 7 feet long, stud I, dressed. 

3 pieces 2 by 4 inches, 10 feet long, for plates and pieces G and M, dressed. 

3 pieces 2 by 4 inches, 14 feet long, for pieces F, H, M, Q, and framing for 

doors, dressed. 
800 feet b. m. tongue-and-groove flooring, dressed. 
25 linear feet 1 by 3 inches, for door stop, dressed. 

1 piece, 2 by 4 inches, 10 feet long, for beveled jamb of doors, dressed. 

2 pieces, 2 by 3 inches, 14 feet long; for door frames, dressed. 

ICE BUNKERS. 

1 piece 2 by 4 inches, 6 feet long, for supports, dressed. 
7 pieces, 2 by 4 inches, 4 feet long, for floor beams, dressed. 

1 piece, 1 by 4 inches, 8 feet long, for ice stop, dressed. 

FLOOR AND WALL RACKS. 

3 pieces, 2 by 4 inches, 7 feet long, for walls, dressed. 

2 pieces 2 by 4 inches, 10 feet long, for floor, dressed. 

9 pieced, 1 by 3 inches, 14 feet long, slats for ice bunker and waU and floor 
racks, dressed. 

HARDWARE, ETC. 

3 extra-heavy T hinges, 18 inches long, and screws. 

1 pair extra-heavy T hinges, 12 inches long, and screws. 

1 pair 6-inch handles and screws. 

25 pounds 6-penny flooring nails, wire. 
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5 pounds 10-penny wire nails, common. 

5 ounces of 3-ounce tacks. 
^ 1 sheet corrugated galvanized iron, 2 feet 6 inches by 4 feet. 

1 piece 3-inch galvanized-iron gutter, 3 feet 4 inches long, with 3 straps 
-f* ;} inch wide by 8 inches long, to fasten gutter to ice floor. 

1 piece 1-inch gas pipe, galvanized, 4 feet 6 inches long. 
24 yards canvas or heavy duck, 9 inches wide. 

20 yards felt, 6 inches wide, for padding under canvas. 

2 gallons waterproof varnish. 
2 gallons lead and oil paint. 

400 square feet of insulating paper. 

70 square feet roofing paper with nails and pitch. 

600 pounds dry mill shavings. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE RELATING TO HOGS AND PORK. 



AVAILABLE FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION' BY THE DEPARTMENT. 

Meats: Composition and Cooking. (Farmers' Bulletin 34.) 

Economical Use of Meat in the Home. (Farmers' Bulletin 391.) 

Feeding Hogs in the South. (Farmers' Bulletin 411.) 

Hog Houses. (Farmers' Bulletin 438.) 

Breeds of Swine. (Farmers' Bulletin 765.) 

Castration of Young Pigs. (Farmers' Bulletin 780.) 

Tuberculosis of Hogs. (Farmers' Bulletin 781.) 

Live-stock Classifications at County Fairs. (Farmers' Bulletin 822.) 

Hog Cholera: Prevention and Treatment. (Farmers' Bulletin 834.) 

Utilization of Farm Wastes in Feeding Live Stock. (Farmers' Bulletin 873.) 

Swine Management. (Farmers' Bulletin 874.) 

The Self -Feeder for Hogs. (Farmers' Bulletin 906.) 

Hog Pastures for the Southern States. (Farmers' Bulletin 951.) 

A Simple Hog-Breeding Crate. (Farmers' Bulletin 966.) 

Meat Situation in the United States : Part V. Methods and Cost of Marketing 
Live Stock. (Report 113.) 

FOR SALE BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Feeding Farm Animals. (Farmers' Bulletin 22.) Price, 5 cents. 

Meats on the Farm: Butchering, Curing, and Keeping. (Farmers' Bulletin 
183.) Price, 5 cents. 

Pasture and Grain Crops for Hogs in the Pacific Northwest. (Farmers' Bul- 
letin 599.) Price, 5 cents. , ^r^.o x 

The South American Meat Industry. (Separate 629 from Year Book 1913.) 

Price, 5 cents. 



